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IN MEMORIAM 

Resolutions of Sorrow and Sympathy of the Columbia 
Historical Society 

Prepared by M. I. Weller; passed by the Board, October 16, 

1914; adopted by the Society, December 15, 

1914. 

Whereas, By the inexorable decree of Almighty God, our 
cherished friend and esteemed associate, Hugh T. Taggart, 
has been called to his eternal home, and 

Whereas, in the deeply lamented death of our beloved 
charter member, the Columbia Historical Society has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss, and 

Whereas, By the removal of our co-manager who by his 
sterling, manly attributes and transcendant ability in his- 
torical research, had endeared himself to every one of us, 
and desiring to express the intense grief of the members of 
this Society, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we mourn the death of our distinguished 
companion, and tender to his bereaved family our heartfelt 
sympathy. And be it furthermore 

Resolved, That these resolutions be duly inscribed upon 
the minute book of our Society and a copy sent to the family. 
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IN MEMORIAM— HUGH THOMAS TAGGART, 

ESQ. 

by William H. Dennis. 

(Read before the Society, December 15, 1914.) 

Hugh Thomas Taggart, whose death, on October 6, 
1914, we deeply mourn, was a man cast in no ordinary 
mold. 

Rugged, forceful, courageous and devoted to duty, 
he merited, by his ability and actual achievement, much 
wider fame and recognition than he gained, or, indeed, 
cared to gain, in the world. 

Concerning him, the poet's hyperbole about King 
Charles of Sweden might have been used with aptness : 

"A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labors tire." 

His career was one of incessant toil and struggle, 
and service mainly for others. He was of a serious 
and earnest, though companionable temperament ; and 
whether from necessity or choice, he cultivated but lit- 
tle the lighter side of life. He was not fond of joining 
social or fraternal organizations, as many men are; 
and he found his pleasure in hard work and overcom- 
ing difficulties, rather than in the amusements or di- 
versions customary with others. This is not to say that 
he was morose or severe, for he was quite the reverse 
of that, but only that he was absorbed in serious pur- 
suits. 

To recite briefly the facts of his life, Mr. Taggart 
was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, August 15, 
1844, the son of Hugh T. and Elizabeth (Fairgreave) 
Taggart. 
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While he was still a child, his parents moved to 
Georgetown, D. C, and a few years later moved again, 
this time to Georgia, near Dalton, where his father 
bought and cleared a tract of land and engaged in farm- 
ing. The son began his education at a cross-roads 
school, and continued it in the town of Dalton; but it 
was interrupted there by the return of the family to 
Maryland, so that he attended the public schools in 
Baltimore, and was graduated from the high school in 
1863. 

Attracted again to the District of Columbia, he be- 
gan the study of law in the office of John Blair Hoge, 
acting also as clerk for the contractor who built the old 
Department of Agriculture. 

These varied experiences no doubt gave the practical 
turn to his mind, and caused his wide range of interest 
in men and things. 

He completed his law studies in the Columbian (now 
George Washington) University, and was admitted to 
the Bar on November 5, 1869. 

He was then fortunate in entering the law offices of 
the late Enoch Totten, who had not only brilliant and 
commanding talent and a large practice, but also a 
most genial, inspiring and magnetic temperament, 
which gave the start and was the inspiring cause of the 
success of a number of younger men who were asso- 
ciated with him from time to time. 

When Col. Totten became the attorney for the old 
city government in 1870, he appointed Mr. Taggart as 
one of his assistants, and put great reliance on the 
skill and energy already displayed by his junior. 

To this period in Mr. Taggart 's career belongs his 
establishing, in the face of great difficulties, The 
Washington Law Reporter, a weekly paper publish- 
ing the decisions of the local courts and other legal 
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news. The first issue was on January 13, 1874, and 
he conducted it for several years, until its existence 
became assured, and its value to the profession and 
the public was fully recognized. 

On October 12, 1881, he was appointed assistant 
United States attorney for this District, by Col. George 
B. Corkhill. This may be said to have been a turning- 
point in his life, for thereafter his principal and im- 
mensely valuable service was devoted to the public in- 
terests, as represented by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

During his long service as a prosecutor he became 
recognized as one of the greatest experts in the difficult 
and intricate science of drawing pleadings in criminal 
cases; and the indictments written by him, many of 
them to meet novel and doubtful problems raised by 
statutes or peculiar circumstances, were masterpieces 
of skill and withstood the attacks of the ablest and most 
ingenious opponents, quick to detect any possible flaw. 

He was married in 1877 to Annie M., daughter of 
Richard F. Jackson, of Fairfax County, Va., and was 
the devoted father of a good old-fashioned family of 
ten children. His heart was big enough to hold them 
all; and when one of them, a son who bore his own 
name of Hugh, died in the prime of manhood a few 
years ago, decline in the father's previously vigorous 
health seemed to begin from the shock of that loss. 

His residence most of his life was in Georgetown, in 
one of the typical old mansions there, which he en- 
larged so as to keep as many as possible of his family 
about him, and where he breathed his last, surrounded 
by them, as he would have wished. 

Several great events stand above the rest in Mr. 
Taggart J s long practice at the Bar, though his work 
was arduous and important throughout. 
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The first was his part in the prosecution of Guiteau 
for the murder of President Garfield, which was prac- 
tically the beginning of his duties in the office of the 
United States attorney. Besides other details, a diffi- 
cult technical question was presented by the facts that 
the victim was shot in this District, but died in the 
State of New Jersey, so that it was argued that the 
crime of murder was not complete in either jurisdic- 
tion. Mr. Taggart prepared the Government's brief 
in this point, and carried it through successfully on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Another mountain peak in the range created by his 
labors was the great and in many ways unique case 
known as "United States vs. Morris and others," or 
more familiarly as the Potomac flats litigation, which, 
beginning with the claim of the Kidwell heirs to a pre- 
emption claim located on the marshes created by the 
Long Bridge, grew into an adjudication of all the dis- 
puted riparian or water-rights in this District along 
the great river and its Eastern Branch. Under a spe- 
cial act of Congress, the Attorney General on Decem- 
ber 15, 1886, wisely appointed Mr. Taggart a special 
assistant to take charge practically of the whole matter. 
It would require a volume to do any justice to the 
Herculean task which he accomplished; and it must 
suffice to say that against the able opposition of lead- 
ing members of the Bar from the District, Maryland 
and Virginia, Mr. Taggart successfully maintained all 
the points he claimed for the Government, up to and in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and after- 
wards adjusted equitably the multitudinous and in- 
volved claims of those who had acquired rights in the 
immense amount of valuable property involved. 

It was a case that appealed strongly to his historical 
instincts, and he followed it up keenly in all the ramifi- 
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cations, even when they were not connected practically 
with the result to be attained in the suit. Among the 
parties were the heirs of the great Chief Justice John 
Marshall and of his brother, James Marshall, the heirs 
of Henry Harford, last proprietor of the province of 
Maryland ; of Robert Peter, Daniel Carroll, and many 
other of the old families of the District. 

Again, when we enjoy the beauties and benefits of 
the great Rock Creek Park, we should remember that 
Mr. Taggart performed a most important work in the 
legal proceedings by which the United States acquired 
the title to all this land. As one example of his 
thoroughness, it may be recalled that some of the own- 
ers sought to increase their claims as to the value of 
their property, by showing that traces of gold have 
been found there, and it is possible that it might be 
mined profitably. Mr. Taggart delved deeper, and 
through his usual habits of research, was able to show 
that under the original patents from Lord Baltimore, 
as proprietary, and, indeed, under the King's charter 
to him, any mines of gold or silver did not pass to pri- 
vate grantees, but were reserved to the Lord Proprie- 
tor, therefore to the State of Maryland, and therefore 
to the United States. 

Another public service rendered by Mr. Taggart, 
and naturally little known or understood outside the 
legal profession, was his chairmanship for over a dozen 
years of the committee appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to examine appli- 
cants for admission to the Bar. This work grew to 
very large proportions during his incumbency. The 
semi-annual examination in June, 1914, the last in 
which he took part, showed a list of over 250 candi- 
dates ; and the total has been in the hundreds each year, 
including both sexes, and, it may be said, all colors, in- 
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eluding at various times Indians, Filipinos, Porto 
Ricans and possibly other races, besides citizens of 
every State of the Union. His absolute fairness and 
sense of justice, combined with kindness and sympathy, 
his firmness in the right, and cordiality in personal 
intercourse all had scope in this position. He was a 
tower of strength to the committee, in regard to main- 
taining a high standard for admission to the Bar, and 
was the personal friend of each one of them in their 
hearty mutual cooperation to the same end. The sys- 
tem built up while he presided as chairman is likely to 
stand for a long time to come, in dealing with the diffi- 
cult problem of the multitude who apply here for ad- 
mission to the Bar. 

To the Columbia Historical Society, the death of Mr. 
Taggart is a loss peculiarly severe, not only by reason 
of his personal qualities as a friend, but also from the 
cessation of his activities in advancing the work for 
which the Society exists. He had a noble passion for 
accuracy and truth, and for historical research, with 
those ends in view. No labor and inconvenience 
daunted him in the pursuit of facts or the task of 
investigation. Fortunate would it have been if all his 
time had been free to devote to such work, and the 
carrying out of his projects. Some of his favorite 
subjects of inquiry are well known through his discus- 
sion of them, such as facts connected with old George- 
town, also the obscure and elusive history of Brad- 
dock's line of march,* and the exploding of the absurd 
myths that have grown up around the name of that 
maligned citizen, the alleged " rough old Scotchman 
6 Davy' Burns" — who, as Mr. Taggart triumphantly 
proved, was not rough, not old when the District was 
established, not a Scotchman but an American, and who 
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was not even called "Davy" in his lifetime, so far as 
known, unless perhaps when he was a child. 

Mr. Taggart was a charter member of this Society 
when it was organized in 1894. At the Board meeting 
held January 4, 1897, he was elected a Councilor (as 
the office was then called) to fill the unexpired term of 
John G. Nicolay, and this was ratified by the Society 
at its ensuing annual meeting, February 1, 1897. This 
began a term of service which ended only with his 
death, his title merely changing to that of Manager, 
i. e., one of the Board of Managers, when the constitu- 
tion of the Society was amended February 7, 1898. 

His communications in the published records of the 
Society were, ' ' The Presidential Journey, in 1800, 
from the Old to the New Seat of Government, ' ' Feb- 
ruary 6, 1899, volume 3, and "Old Georgetown, ' ' May 
13, 1907, volume 11. 

He served on the following committees in the years 
mentioned: The L 'Enfant Memorial, 1898; Old Dis- 
trict Families, 1902 (vol. 4) ; Early City Records, 1902 
(vol. 5) ; On Communications, 1904-8 (vols. 7 to 11) ; 
On Exchange, 1909-14 (vols. 12 to 17) ; Committee Rep- 
resenting the Society at the Reinterment of Maj. L'En- 
f ant, April 28, 1909. 

Until prevented by failing health, he attended the 
Board meetings, and at the meetings of the Society 
generally took part in the discussions, with interest and 
instruction to all who heard him. 

For historical, as well as patriotic reasons, he did all 
in his power, at some sacrifice to himself, to aid the 
preservation of the mansion in Georgetown of Francis 
Scott Key, author of "The Star Spangled Banner." 

A picture all "high lights," we are warned, is not an 
artistic portrait, and Cromwell demanded that his wart 
be shown on the canvas ; but it would be difficult to find 
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shadows to depict in the presentation of our friend. 
Even his failings leaned to virtue's side. It may be 
said that he did not cultivate the softer graces of life. 
He did not use compliment, or suavity, or even much of 
the conciliatory spirit in the contests of the forum. His 
methods were forthright, of the sledge-hammer kind, 
and relying on the strength of his cause. Yet he bore 
no malice, and harbored no grudges; and chicanery, 
trickery, and double-dealing were all abhorrent to him. 
He was fair and square and manly in all that he did 
and said. 

One of his foibles, and that an innocent one, was that 
he seemed to have little sense of the flight of time. Not 
only did he work slowly and deliberately in circum- 
stances where most other men would have rushed or 
hurried ; but whatever the pressure of work, he seemed 
always ready to greet a visitor and to enter into an 
elaborate oral discussion, either of the subject in hand, 
or some other subject, related or unrelated to it, in 
which he was interested. The result was that he la- 
bored not only many hours, but at irregular hours, and 
very often late into the night ; and as he never spared 
himself, and finished what was to be done, no matter 
how long it took, it is probable that his health eventu- 
ally suffered, and his life was somewhat shortened by 
this lack of systematic apportionment of his time. 

Mr. Taggart was never a seeker either for surface 
popularity or his own advantage. He was a man who 
would not flatter Neptune for his trident nor Jove for 
power to thunder. After his immense services to the 
Government and the public interests in the Potomac 
flats cases, the question came up before a committee of 
Congress as to the special compensation to be allowed 
to him for the millions he had saved. He was induced 
to appear i$ his own behalf before the committee, but 
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when its members began to catechize him as to his 
statements and apparently to throw doubt upon them, 
he informed them in somewhat emphatic language that 
they could do what they thought fit about the matter, 
and he bade them good-day and went out. 

His religious belief was deep and sincere, not blind 
or merely formal. His natural bent of mind and his 
training caused him to face bravely the greatest and 
highest questions in life, as well as the current ones of 
every day, and not to bow to any authority until satis- 
fied that it justly commanded his assent and allegiance. 
Whatever doubts arose in his mind, he grappled with 
and fought them out. The result was a sturdy ad- 
herence to his Church, and a death consistent with his 
faith. Needless to say that both his private and public 
life were clean and honorable, and that he was an 
exemplar of the Christian gentleman. 

There is a natural feeling of protest in the minds of 
most of us that a life so full of service and achieve- 
ment is likely to have a very inadequate share of public 
fame, or even recollection except among comparatively 
few who know the record of it intimately. This is one 
of the mysteries of life. We may well have faith that 
there is compensation otherwise for this lack of the 
applause of the multitude; but we are driven to the 
old comparison of the coral insect that builds solidly 
for the foundation of a future continent, and dies leav- 
ing the result of its work as its monument. 

The monument of Mr. Taggart 's work is hidden from 
the eyes of most of the world, especially outside of the 
legal profession, in weighty tomes of records, briefs 
and court reports. He would have repelled with fierce 
contempt the idea of making it in any way sensational, 
or seeking for recognition of his own personality, or 
in the expressive colloquialism of the day "playing to 
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the grandstand" or to the galleries. Hence we must 
recognize, though with regret, that it is not likely that 
he is or will be fully appreciated by more than com- 
paratively few, or as compared with many whose qual- 
ities were more showy, though less solid. 

But we, his close associates, while surviving and able 
to do so, will bear testimony and in every way strive to 
perpetuate the memory of the worth and service of one 
who did his duty and never sought his own glory — 
Hugh Thomas Taggart, of Georgetown. 



